Published te advance the Science of cold-blooded vertebrates 


NOTES ON A SMALL COLLECTION OF 
FISHES FROM MONHEGAN 
ISLAND, MAINE 


Mr. A. McLaren White, during a recent visit to 
Monhegan Island, off the coast of Maine,.made a 
small collection of fishes for the Museum of Zoo- 
ology of the University of Michigan. The following 
list of the species obtained may be of some interest 
to the students of the distribution of fishes along the 
Atlantic coast, as several of the forms have not 
frequently been recorded from Maine. 

The collections from the tidal rock-pools are of 
most interest, as this habitat has not been adequately 
explored along the North-western shores of the 
Atlantic (Mr. White and Mr. Clench, both = stu- 
dents at the University of Michigan, both plan to 
collect fishes in this habitat along the New England 
coast next year). .In his reef collecting Mr. White 
used poison, which has proved the only satisfactory 
method of work in this situation. Ordinary chlorin- 
ated lime or bleaching powder, which liberates chlor- 
ine in contact with water, is the poison usually 
employed. 

1. Lamna nasus (Bonnaterre).—A twenty-pound 
embryo, about ready for birth, was taken from a 
ten-foot mackerel shark caught in a mackerel net 
three miles off Monhegan Island, on August 27. 

2. Squalus acanthias Linnaeus.—A young dog- ‘ 
fish was found dead on the beach. 
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3. Clupea  harengus Vinnaeus.—Adults were 
seined two miles offshore, August 31. 

4. Pomolobus aestivalis (Mitchill) —One adult 
was taken with a boat-load of herring, seined one 
mile offshore on September 1. 

5. Gasterosteus aculeatus bispinosus Walbaum.— 
A series of sticklebacks, young to adult, was taken 
in a tidal rock-pool having no vegetation, located 
near the high tide level. 

6. Scomber scombrus Linnaeus.—A_ small mack- 
erel was picked out of a boat-load of herring seined 
one mile offshore on September 1. 

7. Tautogolabrus adspersus (Walbaum).—The 
cunner abounds about the rocky shores of Monhe- 
gan Island. Specimens were taken in the brown 
kelp, in six feet of water. 

8. Myowocephalus groenlandicus (Cuvier and 
Valenciennes).—A few large young were poisoned 
in rock-pools containing brown alge on September 
5 and 9. Cirri are usually present on the supraor- 
bital and occipital tubercles. 

9. Myowocephalus  aeneus —(Mitchill). — Three 
adults were poisoned in a tide-pool having mixed 
vegetation. The dark areas of the back vary in 
color from dusky olive to brick red. 

10. Cyclopterus lumpus  Tannaeus. — ‘Twelve 
young, 6.5. to 20.0 mm. long to the caudal fin, were 
poisoned with the preceding species on September 
7. They correspond well with published descrip- 
tions of like stages. In the largest specimens the 
plates are just beginning to form behind the pec- 
toral fin. 

11. Neoliparis atlanticus Jordan and Kvermann. 
—One half-grown specimen, in a dusky olive phase, 
was poisoned on September 6 in a pool containing 
brown algw. The spinous dorsal is not elevated. 

12. Ulvaria  subbifurcata (Storer).—Six  speci- 
mens of this rarely-collected blenny were poisoned 
on September 6 to 9 in three pools containing vege- 
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tation. ‘The very young are sharply bicolored, dark 
above and light below, the transition to the adult 
type of coloration taking place at a length of about 
20 mm. to caudal fin. 

18. Pholis gunnellus (Linnaeus).—Three _half- 
grown specimens, representing gray and red color 
phases, were poisoned in a_tide-pool containing 
brown alge, on September 6. 

14. Pollachius virens (Linnaeus).—T speci- 
mens, taken two miles offshore, were secured Sep- 
tember 4 

15. Gadus callarias Linnaeus.—Small cod were 
‘aught near shore during the first week of September. 

16. Urophycis tenuis (Mitchill) —A specimen of 
this species was taken in a lobster car on August 25. 
L. Husss, University of Michigan. 


A LIST OF FISHES FROM CASS LAKE, 
NORTHERN MINNESOTA 


During the summer of 1921 the junior author, 
while enjoying the hospitality of Dr. Marion LeRoy 
Burton at Cass Lake, in northern Minnesota, made 
a collection of fishes. ‘This lake lies in the course 
of the Mississippi River, near its source. 

The sandy shoals of the lake were repeatedly 
seined, and by this means all of the smaller fishes 
were secured. ‘The larger fishes were mostly picked 
up in a dead or dying condition on the surface of 
the water, or along the beach. The mortality of the 
fishes followed a period of hot ‘weather. Large 
number of whitefishes (Coregonus clupeaformis) 
were killed in this way, as well as smaller numbers 
of moon-eyes (Hiodon tergisus), suckers (Castosto- 
mus commersonnii) and “lawyers” (Lota macu- 
losa). 

lor convenience of reference, we follow the se- 
quence of species and numbers adopted by Mr. 
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Thaddeus Surber in “A preliminary catalogue of 
the fishes and fish-like vertebrates of Minnesota” 
(Appendix to the Biennial Report of the State 
Game and Fish Commissioner of Minnesota for the 
period ending June 30, 1920). 

13. Ameiurus melas (Rafinesque). 

27. Catostomus commersonni (Lacépede). 

37. Hyborhynchus notatus  (Rafinesque)—We 
regard this species as generically distinct from Pime- 
phales. 

40. Notemigonus crysoleucas crysoleucas  (Mit- 
chill). 

44. Notropis blennius (Girard). 45. Notropis 
hudsonius hudsonius (Clinton).—Notropsis lutren- 
sis (Baird and Girard).—This species is not listed 
by Surber, and appears to be a new record for 
Minnesota. A small specimen is preserved in the 
Musevm of Zoology. 47. Notropsis cornutus (Mit- 
chill). 49. Notropsis jejunus Forbes.—Surber er- 
roneously states that this minnow is “probably re- 
stricted to the Hudson Bay drainage.” 

62. Hiodon tergisus Le Sueur. 

65. Coregonus clupeaformis (Mitchill).—Surber 
records only Coregonus labradoricus from the Mis- 
sissippi drainage, but the two forms are apparently 
inseparable specifically. 

70. Leucichthys artedi tullibee (Richardson) .— 
Two young: tullibees, respectively 42 and 53 mm. 
long to the caudal fin, were seined and preserved. 

79. lucius Linnaeus. 

84. Percopsis omisco-maycus Walbaum. 

89. Ambloplites rupestris (Rafinesque). 

99. Stizostedion vitreum (Mitchill). 

101. Perca flavescens (Mitchill). 

102. Percina caprodes (Rafinesque). 

106. Boleosoma nigrum (Rafinesque). 


Car. L. and A. McLaren Univer- 
sily of Michigan. 
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THE VENEMOUS CORAL SNAKE 


So few people in Florida, even among those of 
the medical profession, believe that the Coral Snake 
(Micrurus fulvius), commonly called “garter” 
snake, is poisonous, that I conducted a series of 
experiments for the sake of showing to these people, 
and to students of the college the effect of its ven- 
omous bite. A moderate-size Coral Snake, which 
[had recently caught, was used in these demonstra- 
tions in which I think readers of Copria might be 
interested. 


On April 4 at 9.30 a. m. the jaws of the snake 
were applied to the thigh of a large green frog. 
It literally chewed the limb, and held on for sev- 
eral seconds. By two o’clock the frog was dead. 
Just an hour before death it was unable to use its 
then paralyzed legs in jumping. 

On April 6, at 10 a. m. a large cat was used. The 
snake gave it only one sharp bite on the left thigh 
which had previously been shaved. The cat screamed 
on the instant, and then limped over to a corner of 
the laboratory where it remained quiet for over half 
an hour. I*rom then on, for several hours it yowled 
loudly, climbed the screen doors in an endeavor to 
escape, and showed unmistakable signs of the action 
of the venom, for it dragged the bitten leg, which 
incidentally, showed no swelling or discoloration 
whatever. In the late afternoon the cat remained 
crouched quietly in a corner, with head lowered. At 
‘ach inhalation and exhalation of its breath it 
wheezed audibly. When urged to move it yowled 
at each step, and crouched again, as if to sleep, 
though its eves were open. In the evening its wheez- 
ing was louder and more labored, and at intervals 
of 40 seconds it uttered an interrupted heave. Both 
the hind legs were by now quite paralyzed. The 
next morning it did not move from the spot where 
it had crouched all day with head lowered on the 
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fore-paws—its conspicuously characteristic attitude. 
By evening it was wheezing quite hoarsely, while it 
heaved convulsively about five times a minute. It 
did not respond to sound in the slightest, not even 
twitching an ear muscle when shrill whistling or the 
loudest noises were made close to its head. The 
pupils reacted very slowly to the light from a hand 
lamp. ‘The next morning, 48 hours after having 
been bitten, it was found dead. Upon examination 
it was found that rigor mortis had long set in, and 
that a pool of bloody, serous fluid had issued from 
the mouth and nostrils. The pupils were widely 
dilated which might indicate that the cat had died 
during the night. The thigh showed no perceptible 
swelling or discoloration. Later, when it was moved, 
a large amount of uncoagulateable blood had issued 
from the mouth and nostrils. These observations 
are, of course, not new. ‘They showed what effect 
this neurotoxin had upon the nerves of the respira- 
tory system in particular. 

‘Two days later it was demonstrated that the snake 
could deal two poisonous bites successively. A Hog- 
nosed Snake. (Heterodon contortriv) and a false 
“moccasin” (Natriv tawispilota) were bitten near 
the tail, and in a few hours both had died. It is 
interesting to note that a King Snake (Lampropeltis 
getulus getulus), bitten by the Coral Snake two 
and a half days later, although rendered limp and 
exceedingly sluggish—almost lifeless—within four 
hours, recovered late in the afternoon, and is now 
apparently none the worse for the experiment. 
Though the King Snake is immune to the bites of 
the American vipers it is said to succumb quickly 
to the bites of the Old World cobras, to which the 
Coral Snake is related. 

It is needless to say that these demonstrations 
proved to skeptics and others that the Coral Snake, 
pretty and good-natured though it is, is a really 
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dangerously poisonous snake—C. R. Ha.rer, 
Lakeland, Fla. 


COPULATION OF FENCE LIZARDS 
NEAR ROARING SPRINGS, GLOU- 
CESTER COUNTY, VA. 


On April 19, 1923, seven fence lizards, Sceloporus 
undulatus (Latreille), four male and three female, 
were secured and confined for two days in a milk 
can with wet moss. Upon being released, two males 
promptly took hold of two females, clasping with 
their jaws the loose skin just back of the left ear 
of the female in each case. The observer did not 
know the sex at that time and supposed a fight in 
progress, and in order to preserve them from fur- 
ther damage, removed each male with difficulty, 
prying open their jaws. An hour later a pair of 
the lizards were found in the same position, and 
again was the male removed. 

In order to exhibit the lizards at a special gather- 
ing of Camp Directors, a pair of lizards were car- 
ried in the same can to the rendezvous, where they 
were placed in a cage with glass sides and a wooden 
floor. ‘Two days later the male was observed to 
grasp the female as previously described and was 
not disturbed. At first the body of the male was 
at an angle of about 45 degrees with that of the 
female side to side; some twenty minutes later it 
was superimposed upon the female, his tail off to 
one side but paralleling hers. ‘There was no indi- 
‘ation that the original grip had been changed. At 
the next observation, about fifteen minutes later, the 
female was upon her back; the male had inserted 
one of the hemipenes and occasionally made a quick 
spasmodic motion, but was mostly quiet; the female, 
on the other hand, was quite the opposite, wriggling 
nervously and throwing the tail from side to side. 
The male now had hold of her with his fore limbs 
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below her front legs in a close embrace about her 
body. This may have lasted altogether half an hour, 
my observations being interrupted by the presence 
of many people as the cage was in full view in a 
large room.—B. T. B. Hypr, New York, N. Y. 


FIRE ISLAND FISH NOTES 


The following notes were made at Fire Island 
Inlet, N. Y., September 3 to 14, 1923, on fish 
from ocean pound nets just outside the Inlet:— 

Porgy (Leiostomus wanthurus). Roe advanced, 
whitish in color in a specimen of 7 inches standard 
length. 

Butterfish (Poronotus triacanthus). A female 9 
inches standard length, roe advanced. 

Weakfish (Cynoscion regalis). Stomach of 17 
inch specimen, (standard) containing 27 slightly 
digested young bluefish, P. saltatriv, from 2 to 21/4 
inches in length. 

Tunny (Gymnosarda_ alleterata). female, 
spent, standard length 2714 inches, weight 13 lbs.; 
viscera weighed 12 ounces, stomach empty. 

Tuna (Thunnus thynnus). Sex not noted, 
standard length 53 inches, weight 100 lbs.; viscera 
weighed 4 Ibs. 12 ozs., after removal of one men- 
haden from stomach. Rough dimensions. of stom- 
ach, 12 in. x 2!% in. diameter. Scales from hind por- 
tion appear to indicate fifth year of age. Scales 
from shoulder unreadable by reason of presence of 
streaks and globules of oil within. Dimensions of 
latter scales, 14 x % in. Seales from hind portion, 
5/32 in. x 6/82 in. 

A tuna of 29 in., weight estimated at 16 Ibs. 
appeared to be in the second year of its life.— 
R. H. Corson, Jersey City, N. J. 
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